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ABSTRACT • 

Data focused on illegal Alcohol and marijuana use 
were collected in 1981 from 4,85? high school students living^ in two 
rural counties in southern Georgia. The sample consisted of over 85% 
of aril students in g'rades 8 through 12 within t:he two .counties. The 
data yare^used to test a f acilitative'-constraint model developed from 
selected components of differential association, differential 
indentif ication,, and social coiv,trol theories. Dis'criminant analysis 
was used to compare ."Users," "experimenters,"^ and "non-users" on the 
bdsis of factors chdsepVto represent- each dimjBnsion of the theory. 
The findings demonstrated that the theoretical. model -was useful in 
correctly classifying stud\Bntsr>into appropriate categories for both 
drugs assessed, but was particularly useful for predicting mar ijuajia 
use.* The most^ im{K>r tan t empirical finding w^s idintif iCatibo of tw9 
variables- wBich were clemonstrated to be good discriminators of drug . 
use: "access to drugs" and "identification wi'th pot~bead groups*" 
Facilitative' indicators were the best in predictive variables, while 
constrraint factors were shown to be much less important in ^ ' 
differentiating among 'the various drug user groups. Programf designed 
Hto iioicrease identification with conventional groups while 
simultaneously reducing identification with drug-oti en ted .groups will 
probably be effective in reducing illegal drug uier, (Author/BRR) ' 
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ABSTRACT ,^ 

O^ta focused on ill .gal alcohol and marijuana use were 

-* . ■ ■ 

coflected in 1981 froia 4,859 high school students living in tlso 
. \ 

counties in southern Georgia. The da-ta were U5«d to test a . ^ - 

* ■ • ' - • ^ ■ 

^acil itatiwe-constraint- raodel deve^ped -froni selected components o^ 

differential association, ^inferential identification, and social 

control theories- Oi scr imi nant analysis was used to compare "urfers" , 

"experimenters", and "non-users* on the basis of factors Qhosen to 

represent each dera^nsion of the 'theory. The finding*, demonstrated 

* 

that the theoretical model ifas useful, in correctly classifying 

' " . ■• ■* 

students i%ito appropriate categories for both drugs assessed but was 

part icular i ly useful for predicting marijuana o^e. 



PRODUCTION 

#rug abuse ^has been and continues to be a pervasiMe social 
problem within the United States. £xOTinati6n of research focused on 
illegal drug use over the last two decades, for example, r^eveals that 
abuse has expanded in t#rros of parti ci pat tof\ by various ^groups within 

' V : ■ . ^ . . - . -\ . . , 

the soc lety . * * . ^ 

In thf<,1a^t 1960%^ the majority of iHicit drug use was 

' thought to be primarily ^con-fined to urban ghetto youth; college 

students, and rtenibers of the "hippie" counter-cuFture. Moreover drug 

abuse iMas viewed as bein9. prei^pminantly a lower-class phenomenon, 

'Rece'nt examinations of drug abuse, however, have demonstrated that it 

has permeated every • segiBent of th# society. The mass media have 

^^played a significant role in destroy ing.precojjcei ved;percept io<fs about 

individuals who use drugs becaJse it has been shown that politicians, 

movie and television personalities, and even professional athletes 
« 

« 

have be.coree actively engaged in illegal use. Such revelations 

have produced considerable concern because these people have - » 

r 

. traditionally served as role models for young people in the sociely. 

Participation of young people in drug abuse closely mirrors 

the changes whiciS have occurred in the society as -a whole. Teenagers 

of all spcial classes and backgrounds have become active participants 

in illfegal drug^use. .In fact, evidenc# suggests that a subculture has 

emerged among adolescents that provides a social enviromtent in which 

pro'-drug attitudes are developed' and the use of illicit drugs is' 

accepted and reinforced (Cocktrhw, et al . . \976\ Kandel , et al .. 

.J, .f 

1976; TKoraas, e» al . . 1975} Thomas and Z^jigraff, 1972). 

c - • . 

Misconceptions about illegal drug use have* also beerf 

f 

r I 

^perpetuited in the context of spatial distribution. Drug abu^e vias 



. * 2 

once thought to be primarily confined 'to ^rban areas (Forslund, 
1977-78; Heili^an, 1973; National Coimissidn on Marijuana and Drug 
Abuse, 1972 Report;* National Coraraission on Marijuana aftd Drug Abuse, 
1973 Report ; Tolorte and Dermott, 1975), but recent research indicates 
that teenage drug abuse is quite ccxmon among rural populations 
(Bowker, -1976; Kirk, 1979; Napier, Bachtel and Carter, 1983; Napier, 
Sach^l and 6oe, 1984; Napier, Career and Pratt, 1981; Napier and . 
Pratt, 1982) . . - 

• * ■ 

' While the awareness of illegal drug use has create^d . 
considerable concern among people lining in the U.S., programs 
designed to deduce the incideijce of drug abuse have not been vef^y 
successful. One the reasons why sOch programs have enjoyed such 
marginal success is the i pcorapleteness o-f existing research focysed on 
the ident rf icat i on of explanatory models for predicting drug abu^e. 
Additional research is needed t(6 identify the social conditions which 
ficililate and iitfpede illegal'Mrug use. Progress toward the. goal of 
good predictive nodels has been made in recent years through "the. 
application and testing of general soc iologi cat ' theories of deviance. 
• "^Prior to this emerging interest in node! development, drug research 
tended to be primarily focused on^the identification of the natur|e and 
extent o-^ drug abuse with minor attention given to soc io-demo^rirt^h i c 
ancf socio-psychological correlates of illicit drug use <Abelson, et 
aK« 1973; Block, et al.. 1974; Blwa, 1969; Goode, J970; Johnson, 
1973; Johnson ^•' et aU . 1972; Judd, et al 1973; Lorabrillo and Hain, - « '\ 

• V * 

J 1972; Nationaji Conimissioo on Marijuana and Drug Abuse, 1st report, " 

1972; National Commission on MarN»u4na and Dwjg Abuse, 2nd report, 

* • • 

1973). Relatively little attention was given to the devtldpmtnt of 
camprehensie theory for predicting partUip^tion in illegal drug use. 

♦ . ■ * ■ , • 5 ''^ BEST err/ 'r-","'! 
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The recent empiia&i's on the appMc-ation of 'Sociological thpories of 
deviance to illicit drug use h*as not only contributed td the 
identification of add'itional correlates of drug abuse, but has aleo 
provided preliminary theoreticalj^explanations of why particular 
variables covary uitth measures of illegal drug use, 

9(frvera1 theoretical perspectives are presehtly b|||^ng applied 



alTc 



to, the exaisination o-f illegal drug use, Hirschi's social control ' 
theoijy <19<59)„ for example, has been used to investigate the incidence 

of^rtTQ abuse -(Ginsberg and Greenley, 1978).^ Sutherland's <1939) . 

■. ' .1. 
differential association theory has been eropl/iyed to evaluate the 

• ^ 

covariates of illegal drug use <Burkett and Jensen ^ 1975; Jacf^uith, 

f * ■ • * 

^ 1981|. Krohn, 1974; Napier, Bachtel and Qo€, 1984). The Sutherland 

* • 

perspective has also been combined with Glaser's (195^) differential 
identification theory to predict the frequency of participation in 
illegal drug use (Napier, Bachtel And Goe, 1984). Moreover*, social 

' learning theory (Akers, 1973j Akers, et al . . 1979; AKers, et al . . 
l96Bi Burgess and AKers, 1966) which incorporates principles of 
dif fer'ehtial associ at ion theory and general behavioral reinforcement 
theory* (Bandura, 1969; r977; Bandura and Walters, 1963; Skinner, 1953; 

.1959; Staats, 1975) has been appl ied and, tested relative to teenage 
alcohbl and marijuina use (Akers, et af.. 1979; Winfree and Griff fths,\ 
1983). . 

The basic theoretical underpinnings of these perspectives 

' stron^y suggest that two types of factors contribute to participation 
in deviant behavior. The differential association, differential 
i'dent i f acat fon , and social learning theories suggest that some factors 
faci 1 i tate part ic rpat ion in deviant behavior. Central to these , 
pers))ectiv'es are thtf* roltu that peer groups play in influencing 
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participation* in deviant behavior and the formation oi individual and. 
peer groiy) definitic^ns <no,rfsis, attitudes, and v^lu^s) which legi timize* 
participation in deviant behavior^ Social learning theory contributes 
another dimension to the eclectic mode V by suggesting that deviant • 
bd^havtor is learned through imitation and reinforcement. 

Social control theory, on the other hand, emphasizes factors 
which constrain participation in deviant behaVi^^• Central to this 
. theory * i s 'the concept oi social bonding to convent ional institutions, 
groups and behaviors. H people are bonded to existing social 
.conventions o^ behavior and td traditional groups, they will tend to 
enact those behaviors which are consistent w^i th the 6ohds-they have 
established. In essence, the model suggests that' as bonding to 
conventional institutions, grou|)s,, and behaviors IMncreas^^there will 
be a corresponding decrease in the probability that* deviant behavior, 
wi 1 V be enacted. • 

Unl ike previpys theoretical model ing wh ich emphasize a single 
theoretical orientation, i-t is the authors' contention that both 

facilitative and constraint factors a-ffect participation in deviant 

* ■ - < ,. ' 

. r * ' , 

behavior Such eclectic modeling has some support in Ahe existing 

literature.* Conger <1974), for example, combined elereents of social 

control and social learning theories intoa synthesis model to explain 

deviant behavior. Wilson, et al <1979) examined teenage delinquency 

in the context oi social contrdl theory and conj^u^ed that ^ 

associations which encouragir and discourage {^rticipation were both 

e. 

significant in understanding involvment in delinquent behavii)r. AKers 
et al . <1979).also contributed to this or ientat ion. by noting that 
elements of social control theory could be subsumed under principles . 
of social learning theory. 



Tt\f purpose this (iaper/is to present* a f aci H tat jVb-- 
constraint model deMetOped from, selected' components o-f dif -ferent iai • 
association, differencial- identification, atid social control theories, 
to explain p'articipatiofi in-alcohdl and *ari jvana u^e. The model is 
tested with'.xiata c'oU'ect'ed iram ^ Ikrge sample of high scbpol students 
livine in southern -Georgia. Thfe -firtdi^gs are di&cu^sed i^n the context 
6*', the-.ttieore'tidal^model and applied pi'Qijranis to re'duce the/ncidence 
of illegal d^ug' yee.. ^ ' * * • , 

■ THE APPLipATION OF D I FFEfiiO^ I AL ASSOCIATION AND DIFFERENTIAL 
I OENTIFjI CATION CONCEPTS TO ILLICIT DRUG USE 

'SutheFlaqd and Cre^y <I955-) sufMsarized the theory of 

•• •»'. ' ■ ' • . •* 

-di'-f ferential association by noting that a person is influenced .to 
^ ** ' • 

.% ' * 

participate Hdeviamt behavior^ byJdefini t ions wh.ich he/she has 

internalized. The concept' "def i ni t'i^n" has been interj>reted to reean 

• -« 

<^alue^ or beliefs. If definitions held by the individual tend to. 

support devi ant acts, the person' hoi ding §uch def in 1 1 i ons wi 11 have a. 

higher probabi 1 i ty 'of participating in devi^ant behavf0^. In essence, 

it is argued that the more an indlvi^al associates with persons who 

have accepted del inquent def ini t ions, the greater .the probabi 1 i ty 

he/she wi 1 1 tnterrral ize similar definitions. Subsequently} the « 

individual wil.l be more inclined to engage in deviant< behaviors which 

are consistent wih the definitions internalized. Another irepor-tant 

concept in the perspective is- "association" which ha$ b^of^ » 

synonymous *fith actual contact or interaction (Glaser, 1954)> Tliis 

compbnent of the model suggests that association wi th« dev i&nts wj 1 1. 

t ■ . ' 

contribute to i^articipation in deviant acts as a resuVt of imitation 

and reinforcement. Individuals ^jarn to engage in devi^t acts by- 

being in contact with indivlduaTs who^ actually partic4pit« in the 

deviant activities. Application of these concepts to illegal drug use 



V 



^ggests that the. more an adolesceftt interacts with persqns who are 
engaged rn the use illicit drugs and who hauf internalized value 

9 

or ien'tat ions supportive of drug use, the greater will be the 
pn^bilty the indiuijdual will engaQt in illegal drug use. 

Differential association theory is limited iji its predictive 
utility because Qot all individuals wh.o have contact With devfanis y 
become deviant. Conversely, raany personis who engage in deviant^ 
have had little or no direct contact^with people engaged in similar 
activities. Glaser <lfS6) addressed this issue bx elaborating the * 
. associationa) reodel to include "dif ferent-ial. jdeivt if icat ion' . 
Differential identification theory posits that actual interaction with 
deviants is not essential and is probably not the most influehtial 

,V ' ' ' ' 

factor contributing to participation in deviant behavior. The model ,1, 
assei^ts that it is psy|ho-soc ial ident if icat Ion th deviant 
individuals, groups, or lifestyles, whether real or imaginary which* is' 

m 

>' ' ■ . ■ . 

reo^t important. Glaser <1956) argued that people wilj enact* deviant 

behav'i^r to the extent th*y identify with real or imagined individuals 

from , whose perspective the deviant act^would be deetied accej>tabl/a 

The application of thi% concept -t/j adolescmt druj) use suggests that 

thfr more an adolesc'ept psychologically identifies with other 

individuals, groups, or ViftstyUs that are supportive 'of the use of 

. » ■ # ' 
ill icit drugs, the more 'fp*quet»|ly the adol«scent will, engage In drug 

.. . : > . • ■ ' : 

' abuse . ' * . 

* • 

* * ' TH£ APPLICATION OF SOCIAL CONTROL CONCEPTS TO ^ILLICIT DRUE US^ 

tlirschi's social control theory <1969) ^posl ts that 

participation in delinquency is determined by the degree to which* an* 

% • * - • . 

individual is socraHy bonded ^tq, convent ional cul turat ^d«f ini tions and 
. behaviors of th<» society* The probability of engaging in delinquent 

.. . * f . . ■ ...... I. y . ■ ^ . ' 



behavior is irmrea^ed as the ind^viduaKs bond to conventional society 
weakens. The social bond consists of iour dimensions termed"^ 
attachment, cjoiwni tment , involvement and belief. 

The attachment dt^^ension o4 the social bond refers to 
affection for convent,! ona«^l others. Central to tt\e attachment 
dimension is the degree to^hich a person is attached to his/her 
parents^ Closely aligned with this^concep/^ is parental ccjmnunicat ion 
Hirschi <1969) argues the sharing of life exl)er iejices with parents 

establishes a bond that retards participation in deviant acts. The 

» ' I 

model argues that communication beftuieen parents and offspring 

• * * ■ 

establishes relationships which' are considered in the decision-fnaking 
process cdncern ing' par t i c ipat i on in deviant acts. If a strong bond 
exists between parents and offspring, the youngster would be less 
likely to participate in action^ which are negative-ly sanetioned by 
parents.. Youngsters holding strong attachment for parents would not 
wish to embarrass or inconveniefice their parent? by engaging in 
deviant behavior.^^ * 

The application o-f the attachment dimension of social control 
theory to adolescent use of illicit dru§s sug^sts t\at the greater^ 
the parent/adolescent attacNnentg the greater will be the degree of \ 

4 

communi cat ton I between parent/adolesce/it which in»turn will make the 

if ... 

bonding grea^ter. As the* dtpgree of attachment increases, partic ipat iqn 
in illegail drug use should fl^creasft because such action would be a 
source of embarrassment for the parents. 

The commitment dimensign refers to the tiegree to which a 
person is comitted to achieving life goals via conoenttonal means. 
Hirsqhi pdsitfi that ""^spj rat ions for, convent ional goals (attending 
colUge or occupat ional Jo4 Is) will, constrain an adolesc.ent froro ,^ 
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participating in delinquency because deviance ipom conventional means 

of Qoa! accompl i shraent may jeopardize opportunities to achieve desired 
I 

goals and attain status positions as an adult. Central to the 
commitment dimension is the value placed on education because it is an 
important conventional means o-f achieving desired goals. The^ 
appl ication. of this concept to adolescent drug use suggests that the 
less a person is comnitted to education, the more likely he/she will* 
be committed to less conventional avenues foh goal accomplishment. 
Such an orienation would imply that such a person would be more 
wilting to engage in deviant acts sfnce they would not be strongly 
constrained by existing conventions. This suggests that people who 
are 1 ess^commi t ted to education will be more inclined to use illegl 
drugs. . . ' . - ' 

The involvement dimension o4, the social bond refers to 
ptl/stcal participation in corivention^l activities such as school • • 
organizations and attending church. Social contro^theory posits that 
iiiyolMeraent in conventional activities constrains part icip.at ion in\ 
del inquency by ensuring that a larger proportion of lejsure Time is j 
spent in activities which demancj con\^ent ional behavior. Participation 
ih conventional act ivi t ies would function to establish certain * » 
patterns of behavior that would be defjned as being acceptable to the 
members of the conventional organizations. These patternis of behavior 
wo^ld tend to be exhibited in other situations once they are 
established. Applying this concept to adolescent dru| use suggests 
that the greater the participation tn cdnventiohal activitiesi th.t . 
loi^er the probabi 1 i ty wi 1 1 be that the person will use illicit drugs. 

The bel ief dimension refers to individual acceptance df 
conventional noryss governing a part icul ar del inquent behavior. 



Acceptance oi or belie* in the validity conventional norms will 
t^nd to constrain participation in deviant acts because the individual 
will perceive the behavior as being illegal and inappropr iate» People 

would find it difficult, for example, to enaci behavior they believe 

* .* • 

to be wrong or if they fear being punished for their involvement in ^ 

r 

the deviant acts by control agenc i es "wh i ch are en-forcing legitiisate 

laws. The appl ication this concept to^ adol escent drug use suggests "'^l 

that if young people perceive 'the use of illicit drugs as being 

contrary to the exist/ng normative systenii they will be less likely to 

engage in illegal, drug usjp. 

R esearch Expectations Derived from the Eclectic Model 

The theo^etical perspective outl ined -above basically argues 
that the f aci I i tati ve-constraint factors will differentially affect 
pairt fcnpat ion in illegal drug use ^ong youn9 people. ;The model^ * 
posits that users of iHegal dru^s wVH be governed raore by 
facflftative factors discussed in (tk^ difffrential association and 
identification cbwponen^s of the /aodel and less by the constraint 
factors representative of the social co^htrol portion of tlie theory, ' 
^Non-users will be governed more by sofrial control factors and less by 
facilitative factors. Individual s who have engaged in experimentation 

r * 

Mith illegal drMgs should be influenced by both types of variables. 




STUDY METHODS* 



Study Sample 



Data were collected in J981 frora 4,859 high school students 
living within two counties in southern Georgia. The sample consists 
of over 85>i of a^l students in grades 8 through 12 within the two 



10 



study counties. Ot\\y students whq wer£^ absent -from school at the time 



o4 ^ata coHection and ^tucTfnts attending a sn»l 1 , ^pj' ivate school ^ 
whicjh eletted nof to 
sample. * 



participate in 



th« stud/.were excluded from the 

'., ■•-■•/ . .■ ■ . ■ 

' It is recognized that bindings from such a sample are not 

generalizable beyond the siu|Jy area. However, given the 1 ange* sarap 1 e 

V. ■ . - • ^ 

and the heterogeneity 0+ tRe -student respondents, it is a'rgued 

the data are quit^ adequate to test the utility of the* f aci 1 i tative- 
■■ - ' . " ' ' ' 
constraint model on a.prel iminary basis. Descriptive characteristics 

Of the s^ple are presented in Table 1 tq.provide insight to the type- 

4 

M 

o-i students composing the smple. 

(Table 1 here) 

The two counties are primarily rural as defined by the U.S. 

% 

Bureau o-f Census, Agficulture is of primary importance in both'study 
counties even though diversi-f icat Ion of the economies within the 
counties is occurring through small scale Industrialization. Thus, ^ 
the study counties would be. classified as rural counticti which afe in 
a statfi^^ transition. * 



Data Collection Techniques - V 

Data were collected during regularly scheduled schoolVhitIrs 
using trained -field sta*f^to conduct ordup interviews., Field sta-ff^ ' 
with children in high school were" not permitted to conduct interviews 
in the school^ in which their children were enrolled. The fie*! 
-Ma^^P«>"^on read each question* to the ^oup and each student entered 
his/her- responses oh a questionnaire. The student%Mere cautiqned not 
to enter *any respons* until the quest font w»pe read by the 
int^erviewer . . 
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b!!;t!:"'^y/''",!Wole 



n 

■ rr- 'V, . ' " 

Tht ATudentu wtrt pot permitted to interact during the 

J ' > ^ ■ X " * 

i.nterview «^*«iont/ No name* or^codet were used on the quett i onna i net ^ 

which Assured the participants Qi coniplete. anonym i ty. When the 

• V 

intervievft sesj^ions were completed, the students placed their 

. : ! • * . ■ 

quj^st ionnaire's In an envelope on ^thi^ int^pv i ewer ' s desk. These 

"procedures were used fn ») 1 inttrVlewing sessions to prevent biasing 

^ •- * 

« 

o-f the responses by peer pressure. The self-repdlrMng technique was 
selected since p^sesirch hi^ ij^hown ttjat it is a, valid and reliable 
method ^or collecting dri/g-'use information -from' youn^ people' <AI(*ers, 
»t ttl.« \979] Hardt 4nd Pet»r»on-h^rdt , 1*?77; Single, tt il, . 1973). 



Data were ' anal y^ed using discriminant analysis (K1ecka'» 1986j 



J)ata Anfilysig 

ing 

Lachenbruch, 1975)*which is a** st at i^t 1 cal techniquj^ desi^ied to assess 
how well two or more mutually exclusive groups can b<?\,di f f erent I ated 
in terms of a set of characteristic's or discriminant variables. This 
technique was selected bec-ause it permits ar^ompaVison of means of the 
groups on all discriminating variables and also provides a test of 
significance for the relationships t)etween facllitative and co?lstraint^ 

» < 

variables and ill^iclt df^ug use. Mor»over, the cl ass I -f I cat I on 
procedures used in^'^^i scrim I nan t analysis provjides a means assessing . 
the^utlllty of the model In correctly cl assi f y I ng .s'tudy cases on the 
basis of the facMltative and constraint var I ables' Included in the 
model • ' ^ 

r" 

4 

Measure ment of the Partltlonlno VarUblr 

! 

Reepcj^d^ny wer* assigned to one of three groupii based on 

■ / % . . 

reported frequency of iilcohol and marijuana use.. Alcohol and 



ncsT nfipv iiuf 



% 

I 



i J2 
marijuani upre seltcted for^nve^tio^'tion because they are ^he drugs 
90st o4ten abused by adolescents <Nationa1 Conreission on Marijuana and 

DruQ AlJiise, 19V3) ahd have -been shown to be the drugs most frequently 

\^ ^ 

'used in the antecedent stages o-f nore extensive drug involveffle,nt 

> ■ ' ' ' ' / - , ■ ^ 

<Kandel , I5>75i Kandel and Faust, 19^) . . 

Respondents^ were isKed how oHen they used a1coho> and - 

m * 

mar tjuana jtfi thou t a prescription, The response categories used to 
collect the drug use cJata are as -followsj <I) almost ^.very dayj <2> 
seueral times a i^eeki <3> a few times a month; <4) a few times a year; 
<5)^only once or twice ever; <6) never have tried. The students 
selecting categories 1,2, ^and 3 wer^^deftned as "users." The students 
selecting categories 4 and 5 were defined as "experimenters," and 
those selecting category 6 were defined as "non-'userse" This 
technique for grouping the sample produced the following results: 
Alcohol Use ' ' \ ■ Marijuana Use 

Group !i '6. Sroup N . 

r 33,a ^7. .8.0 . 

Experimenters 1,8«* 38.3- Experimenters 935 19.2 
^,^>H<on -Users 1.378 28.4 Non-tlsers 3.050 62.8 * • 

4,859 100.0 4,859 100 .6 

The group frequencies indicate that use and txptrifflentation 
with alcohol is much more^preO^lent than comparable use of marijuana. 



Measurement of Discr ire inai)|t Variables 

The following faci'l i titive var iables'were chosen to represent 
differential association and identification elements of the model: ' 

^Access tp Drugs I Thi^ variable was measured b¥ asking the 

\ ■ ^ 

• students to give a response lo the folloitfing questions "How easy is 

er!c , ■■' 15 mjasfiiusm 



it -for you to obttain the drug!^ that you usually uae?" Responses 

4 

r 

ranoed iram 1 (ndver use drugs) to 6 (very easy). It is argued that a 

« \, 

response oi easy acce^ss to drugs indicates association with peers uiho 
use drugs and Mlpe positive value orientations toward \heir use*' Easy 

; ' # ■ 

access also' inCfjcates the indiMidual has been accepted Jnto the 
marketing systtm -for illegal drugs and such acceptance^ is contingent 

• * • • • * ■ . 

on peer evaluations by persons engaged in deviant ^ts (using atnd/or 
sell ing druqs) . , • . 

Peer Influence in Drug Use:«SiUdents were giv^n a checklist 
oi possible reasons for using drugs and asked to checi^ a^ that were 
appropriate to them. Included in the 'list were the -following reasonsi 
<1) "All oi ray friends use drugs, so I use there too."| and <2) "Drugs 
heTp me be accepted into the group I run around with." Responses to 
both reasons were treated as *duimx* variables with a positive 
response receiving a valu* oi L and a negative response receiving a 
value^o-f 0. 

Psychosocial Ident i^ ic*< ion with Drug Oriented Group! 
Students were asked -to indicate to what degree they shared coramon 
interests and concerns with "pot-head groups." Respoi^es ranged ircsn 
3 <a lot) to 1 <none}. A response o-F 3 indicated high psychosqcial 
identi-f ication with a drug oriented group and lifestyle. 

The following measures of social (^trol theory concepts were 
used as ccmstrafnt variables; 
Attachment Dimension 

Parental Attachnenti Students were asked, "How well "do you and 
youa parents, parent, or guardian usually ^t along?" Responses 
rariged from 1 (very poorly) to 5 <v^ry well). 

Parental Coimiuni cat torn was measured by afiking students if 

BEST COPY liWm 
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they talktd with their parents or partnt about drug use and a£^U<^». 
The Responses ranged *ro« 0 <no, never) to 3 (yes,. 4requent1 y) < 



Corarottroent Diwtnston ' , ' ; * 

Cofimitraent to education was measured by two indicator^ termed 



educatt'onal grou/ identic icati'oo attd perceived academjc ability.^ 
Educational Group Identi-f icktions. Student^ wei:e awaked \o 



indicate to i^at degree they shared common interests and. concerns wrth 
college-bound grou^. Responses ranged from 1 <none> to 3 <a 1ot>. A 
response of 3 indicates high educational aspirations. ' 
^ Perceived AcadMiic Abifity: The students were- a^ked to 

'indicatf how well their sichooV grades ccmpared with those o-f other ' 
students. Responses ranged froi^f Oauch worse) %o 5 <much better). 
Involvement Dimension " ' 

Number of STchool Activities} The students were asked to 
indicate th^ number of school activities in which they^ part icipated. 

Church Attendances Students w*re asked, if they attended 
church, the possible responses were; no; yes, soaetimes; and yes, 
regularly. The "no" response received a. value of 1, while a "yes, 
regular ily" response received a value of 3. » ^ 

Belief DireenslQn \ 

^ t 
Attitude Toward Alcqhol Uses The students were asked if they 



perceived the* use of alcohol a!( being a problem. The possible 
responses raoifled from "no, ini tely not i problem* to "yes, ' 
definitely a serious problem". The "no" response received a value of 
0, while the "yes, definitely" .response received a value of. 4. 

Attitude Toward Drug Use: The students werjg asked to indicate 

s 

if they perceived tje use of drugs a€ being a problem. The possible 
responses were tht same as those noted in the previous variable and 
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uiere coded in the sam^ manner • 
h4?asuren>ent Asstwiotions » * ... * ^ 

H is recognized .that not all o-f the var iables .included in the 

*. 

study meet the interval level assuwp-tion o-f discrirainani analysis* 

However, it has been. observed that cases can be classified corr|c'tly 

in situations where ordered categorical data or "dummy" variables are 

use^■'CLArfi*l^rB^'0C1!V'i^^• Additionally, Lachenbruch <1975) has shcjwn" 

that discriminant analyses is not particularly sensitive to rainoc 

violations in tlte assump t i oijp pi a mul t ivar iate normal distribution or 

equal group covariance matrices. ^Therefore, it is argued that the 

'robustness" (yi the statistical technique will adequately compensate 

for any measurement error due to using categorical or ranked data. 

Hissing values were ks^igned >he variable mean and retained 

for use in all analyses. Chan and Dunn <1972) observe that mean 

substitution 4s an "acceptable" practice in discriminant anal}^es when 

a large number of variable^ are used and (Hhen the sample size is 

large. These criteria are net since the amount of missing data within 

# ■ 

the data set is rainiscule <the highest percentage of missing data for 
'any variable was 4X) . It is argued that the use of mean substitution 
does not affect the outcome of the analysis. | " 

FIhH>IN8S 

The mean values of the facllltatlvt and the constraint 
variables for the alcohol use groups are presented in Table 2. 

(Table 2 here) 

The group means reveal that users, experimenters, and 
non-users of alcohol with few exceptions are influenced by the 
facilitative and constraint variablfs in the hypothesized manner. 



T 



^ vjtsers tended to perceive access -to illegal drugs as beityfi much 
easier than experimenters and non-user^.. Users also indicated that 
illegal dfH^g* use and acceptance drug use by friends were stronger 
motivating -factors, for their own^se than experimenters and ribn-users. 
Users revealed .they had a significantly higher identification with 

pot-^ead groups tttan the umbers 6f the other ttao groups. 

/ 

. the constraint variables u»er& also basically consistant with 

the research expectations. Non-users indicated stronger attacNnent 

for parents, reported higher levels of perce ived'educat ional 

achievement, attended church more often, and perceived that alcohol 

and drug use pose problems^ Experimenters were intermediate on each 

of these variable*, i4iTle-j$|^ers- tended be less attached to parents, 

reported the lowest edticattonal achievement, attended church less 

frequently and did hot perceive alcohol abust and illegal drug use as 

posing serious problems. The three groups-were not much different in 

terms of parental communication, educational group ident if ioatioJ^^nd 

the number o-f school activitie4>5':Jn^^^^J^»|ptrimenter5 tended to be 

more conraunicative'wrth'^parenf* fn i'^S^ drug use, identified raore 

closely with collet-bound people and were more active in school 

* -■ . .V • •■ .. 

activities. None of the study 'groups was highly identic led wi'th the 

college-bound group. 

T4)e facilitative and the constraint'^ar iable means for 

marijuana use are presented inH^abl* 3. 

(table 3 here) 

The group means for fact IJ tat ive, and iU. constraint 
variables are consistent wi th the research expectations. Marijuana 
users tended to be the most influenced by facilitatiue factors and ,the 
least influenced by constraint factors. Non-users tended to^e ^east 

• , , BEST CCFY AVvMlilS 
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influenced by the facilitatjve factors and fnost>^^stron9ly influenced by 

to 

the constraint vanabUs. Moreover, the marijuana experimenter tended 
to fall in be-hiteen the user and non-user in terms o^ in-fluencTe ircm 

» 

both type^ oi -factors as expected. ' , » 

The data were examined in the context of stepwise discriminant 
analysis to ascertain how useful the factors are in correctly . 

I 

classifying the study participants. '^These data are presented in Table 

. ... • • . • 

-> • <Table 4 here) • ' - 
The discriminant abalyses for alco^y)! use* revealed that all 

* ' ; 

facilitative and constraint Mirf*iable» ^^re significantly related ta_ 
alcohol abuse exce^H "altitude toward drug use" and "use of drugs 
because frieftds use them," The reduction in the WilKs'- laiabda for 
each entering variable indicates that access to drugs and 
identification wifh pot-head groups are the major discriminating 
variables. The remaining variables, although significantly related to 
alcohol use, contributed relatively little to differentiating the 
study groups. 

The cannonical correlations reveil that the group variable has 
a strong relationship with the first linear discriminant function but 
a relatively weak relationship^ wi th the second. The first 
discriminant function provides 977. of the discf'imina^y power in th^ 
total model. Thus, the second function contributes Uttle to 
'^scrireinating th# group/ and is of little consequence. The squared 
cannonical correlation for each function indicates that the group 
variable explained 35Ji of the variation in the first discrimihant 
function and 2% in the second. This means that the facllitative and 
constraint variables considered simultaneously provide a moderate 
i " • ■ pr'^T ""■''^niF 
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amount of « explanatory power relative to alcohol use. i 

The results of the stepwise disfcr irainant analysis for 

marijuana use is presented in Table 5. ' v 

I, * * ' <Table 5 here) 

The findings reveal that 3' of the 4-f ac i 1 i tat iOe variables and 

S of the 8 constraint variables are significantly related with . 

fl 

marijuana use. It was observed that parental corereunicatton, 
educational group identity, number of school actiMt ties, and use o-f 
drugs to be accepted 'bx peer group we^e not significantly related to 
marijuana use. The Veduction In Milk's lambda . f<M^ e\^ch entering 

pot-head groups are the reajor discr irainat ing variables. 

The cannonical correlations indicate that the group variable 



variable revealed that access to drugs and i dent if^ic^t ion with 



has a strong relat ionshh i p with the first linear discriminant function 
and a weak relationship with the second. The first function provided 
95y. of the total discriminatory p««er. The second function 
contribute^ little in separating the groups. The squared cannonical 

correlations indicate that the group variable explained SSK of the 

■ «• . * 

variation in the Virst discriminant function and 751 in the second 
funct-'ion. This finding indicates that both the facilitattve and the . 
constraint variables considered simultaneously provide a relatively 

high' degree of discriminatory poMier relative to marijitlv 

f 

Classif icat \on Results 

• ■ ■ -^■'■■> 

The probabilities of being classified into appropriate groups 
were established prior to the classification of the study respondents 



on the basis of the distribution of the sample in terras of the *use of 
drugs (users, experimenters and non-users). The discriminant analysis 
was used to classify the study respondents and the results are 
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presented in Table 6. * / 

(Table 6 here) ' ' 
^ The cUssi-f ication procedure revealed thfet 55. 8^. oi all cases 
could be classic ied .into the correct alcohol , use .group based on fheir. 

discriminant scores on both discr ininant -functions/ Non-users had'the 

- . - ■ / 

IcMest percentage of c^^es correctly classified and* the errors l^ere 
predominan4:ly classification of non-users a^s b^tng. experimenters. 
'This finding suggests that adolescents who do not use alcohol are not 
easi 1y, df st inguis^ted fron adolescents vnho -engage in exper inienta.t i on 
with alcohol on the basis o-f the« var iables; titcl'uded in this study. 

The classification ana.lysis of reariju^na use revealed that 
76.7^ of all cases could be correctly classified. Experimenters had 

« 

the lowest percentage of correctly classified casdiB and tended to be * 
misclassif ied as non-users. This indicates that adorlescents. who 
experiment with marijuana tend 4o soreewhut similar to non-users in 
terms of ttie influence of the fac^itative and constraint factors^ " 
included in this, study. Uhile the analysis, indicates that some 
experimenters were also misclassif ied a« users^, it can be seen that 
users and non-users tend to be clearly 'distinguishable.* 

DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSlqNS. 

t 

The findings clearly demonstrate that tfte theoretical 
/ . ' 

perspective as stated tia$ considerable utility for predicting 
participation in illegal drug use. I^ile the fac i 1 i tat ive-constraint 
model was shown to be quite useful for predicting participation in the 
use of both illegal drugs assessed, it was particularly good in 
predicting participation in the frequency of marijuana use. A 
possible explanation of'these findings is the degree of negative 
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sanction- a^oci ateilwMi th the use of each drug. Illegal use of al.cohol 



among- ttenagers,- for example,* is not perceived jn the sad«e manner as ^ » i 

i ♦ ^ . ' . . ♦ ■ / 

\ . 

I. comparable frequency of marijuana use. In fact} exper imentat^on_and • 

iHQdtrate use of alcohol by young adults undtr pertain circumstances 

, ^ • would be defined as being acceptj^ble'al though not encouraged. Such is 

not the case for mar i juan^ MhJch defined as an illegal drug and its 4, 

• nonprescription* use is not socially acceptable uhder any * 

# 

circumstances.^ ^ ^ " ^ • 

Both marijuana and alcohol are illegal substances for 

consumption by teenagers but the negative sanctions associated with 

the use of each drug vary considerably. Alcohol use by teenagers is 

perceiMed to be much less offensive than comparable uses of marijuana 

'and the sanctions applied to illegal alcohol use are much less severe. 

The sqcial consequences and personal sti^a attached to apprehension. 

and conviction of alcohol use violations are much less severe and 

short'-Ttved than those for mari JuanaUse . Family relatiotunhtps, 

status positions in conventional groups, future goals awl career ' 

asp ir-at ions of teenage alcoho> users are often not affected to any 

■ 

.great exteht by moderate consiHsption <lhis assumes that the illegal 
alcohol' use violation is not compounded by such things as assault or 
traroicide while under the influence of alcohol). Detection, and 

conviction for possession and/or use of marijuana; hoover, can result — 
in the frsgpsentation of family relationsHipsi loss of status positions 
in social groups, and pot^ntiil destruction of future careers. 

, This line of discussion suggests that the theoretical model 
probably is most appropriate for predicting deviant behaviors which ' 
have more severe sanctions attached. to then. As the severity of the 
sanction increases, access to opportunities to participate in the 

^ . '23 • . . • 



. • . ' . ... ^ . . 

•' I " ^ ' ' ) ■ 

. deviant acts decrease because such behaviors are more care-fully 

' monitored anc^ must be Enacted in a covert ma(\ner \q avoid detection 

♦ , 

lixd prosecution. • This suggests that individuals with , the easiest , 

•/••* -.. ' i 

access to opportunity! to participate will be more inclined to do so.' * ' 

• : " ■' ' 

- This position was supAort^d in the study findings because acc^s^ to 

x • • . ' ♦ 

drug| was shown to be the most important discriminating variable in . 

the use of t}oth drugs evaluated. ^ ■ ; 

* As the sajjct ions associated with. deOi ant behaviors increase, 

the costs of participation in the deviant acts also increases 

proportionately. This implies that greater social pressure would have 

to be applied to influence indivijduals to engage in more severely 

sanctioned deviant acts. This position was supported by the study 

findings because the social pressure variables <both facilitative and 
* * ■ 

constraint) were significantly related to use of illegal drugs. 

* ♦ 

Psychosocial identification was shown to be a very important 
variable in the prediction of drug us^. It was particularly important 
for jth» use of narijuana. This suggests that tndiui duals do not 
perceiMe themselves , to be like members of very deviant groups unless 

H 

they are engaged in the deviant acts themselves. A person i^o does 
not use drugs of any type may identify with a group whose members 
consume alcohol because there is little social stigaa attached to the 
use of alcohol. The same person would be more reluctant to identify 
wit>) a marijuana user group <pot-head group) because the consequences 
of being socially linked to such a group would be very high. 

Thi mo«t important empirical finding of the study is the 
identification of two variables which were demonstrated to be good ' 
discriminators of tfa'ug use. The two factc»*s are * access taimiP^*~"and 
'identification with pot-head groups." These two variables accounted 



22 

\ 

^•fpr the greatest amount of predictive pcswer in both models. The 
findingl indicate that as access to illegal drugs becomes easier and 
identification with drug oriented groups becomes greater, there is a 
concomitant increase in the use of alcohoT and marijuan^ 

♦ * 

It IS interesting to note that the best predictiue variables 
are facilitativr indicators. The constraint factors were shown to be 
much less important in differentiating among the various drug user 
^groups. Thi&-sii^§es49-ttiat**pelaJtively» iew but strong faciHtative 
-factors can negate the influence of multiple constraint facj^rs which 
are 6ieak. . • 

The action iiBpl teat ions of the studt findings are that primary 
eraphasi-s of drug use prevention programs should be focused on a<;cess 

* A 

I • 

r • « 

to drugs and identification u^ith drug oriented groups. If access to 
drugs can be made very difficult, it is highly likely the use of 
illegal drugs wiTI be substantially less. Attention should also be 
directed toward group i dent if ica/t ions held by young people. Prog^p^ams 
designed to increase ident if icat i(^ with conventional groups while* 
simultaneously reducing identification with drug oriented groups will 
probably be effective in reducing illegal drug use. 
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Table 1: Characteristics of the Study Sample <N«4,859) 



Characteristic 

Age 12 years 
13 y^rs 

13 years 

16 years * 

17 years 

18 years 

19 and older 
No data 



Descriptive Data* 



Sex 



Kace 



Grade 



Kale 
Female 
Nq daita^ 

yhite 
Nonuihi te 
No data , 

eth ' 

9th ' 
10th- 
nth * 
12th 
No data 



Parents' 


Married 


Hari tal 


Not married 


Status 


No data 


Migr ant 


Norm i grant 


Status 


Migrant 




No data 


Per-' 


Very poor 


ceived 


Poor 


Fatfii 1 y 


Less than average 


IncofBe 


About average 




More than average 




Wealthy 




Very Mteal thy 


/ 


No data 


Fami ly 


Yes 


Rec9 ives 


No 


Publ ic 


Don^t Knou» 


Ass i s- 


No data 


tanxie 





Frequency ^ 


Perteniaoe 




n nv 


'436 


9.0/ 


837 


17. 2X 


1 ,of<s V 


22.1% 


1,009 


2Q.&/. 


973 


2(lL^0y. 


«427 


8.8% 


81* 


1.7*/. 


17 ■ - 




■■-2^4X9 , 


49. 


2,433 


50.1/ 


7 


\S.\A 


2,9<i9 


61 . 17. . 


1 , 878 


38.6/ 


12 


0 


1 ,027 


21 .1% 


1 ,078 


22.2/. 


1 ,039 


21.4% 


932 


19.2% 


779 


16.0% 


4 


0.1% 


3,448 


71 .0/ 


1 , 385 


28. Sa 


25 




3,232 


- 66.5% 


! ,455 


29.9% 


172 




49 


1.0/ 


98 


2.0/ 


512 


10.5% 


2,103 


43.3% 


1 1498 


30.8% 


460 


9.5% 


112 


2.3% 


27 


0.6% 


777 


16.0% 


3,803 


78.^ 


255 


5.2% 


' 24 


0.5% 
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Table 2: Group Means -for Ftcilitatiuc and Constraint Variables 
Associated With Alcohol User <N»4,8S9) 



Users Experimenters Npff^M^ff? 



, Pacil itative Variables 

Access- to drugs 3.52 1.94 * 1.20 
Use' drugs becapse friends do 0.1^ 0.06 0.00 
Use drugs to be accepted 0.11 0.03 0.01 
Identif icatioi\ with pot- 
head groups 1.67 1.17 « 1.08 



Constraint Variables ^ . 

Parental attachment 3.75 ' 3.94 4.20 

4 

Parental conminicat icm 1«,3S 1.46 1.3^ 

Educational group ideixtity l..?3 1-77 , 1.73 

Perxeived academic ability 3.ps 3.29 3.33 

- 'Ntaaber o-f school activities^ tit 1.64 1.54 



'Church attendance , >?^04 \ 2.32 2.46 

Attitude toward alc0hof use It V75 2.25 2.45 

Attitude toward drug use"' 2.10 2.46 2.34 

^- — . ? '-' ^ — ' ' ■ 1 \ 



4 . 



t 



I 



1 % 



1^ 
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Table 3: Group We an ^ for Faci1itati<^ and Constraint Variables 
Assoc tated Ui>th Ma^Auana Use (h^4,8S9)' 

< — I — • 



Users ExoeriBienters ' Npn-M^ers 



Facil itative .Variables v, 

Access to drugs 4.35 

Use drugs because frifnds do- 0.2S 

Use drugs to be accepted 0.16 
Identification with pot-head 

groups , 2.09 



3.23 
0.12 
0.07 

1.32 



1 .36 
0^2 
0.00 

1 .08 



Constraint Variables 

Parental attachment 3.65 

Parental communication .1.^2 

Educational grou^ identity 1.61 

Perq^i.ued academic ability 2.94 

Number o-f school activities > 1 .23 

Church attmiiance ' 1.87 

Attitude toward alcohol use 1.65 

Attitude toward drug use 1.8^ 



3.80 
1.36 
1.72 
3. IS 
1.56 
2.19 
2.00 
2.38 



-4.08 
1.41 
1.79 
3.32 
1.65 
2.40 
2.33 
2.51 



•hit- 



\ 
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Table 4: Stepwise Oiscr ininant Analysis -for Users, Exper iaenfers, and 
Non-Users of Alcohol <^f"4, 859) 



Order oi 

^ Entry 

« 

Factl itativ e Variables 

Access to drugs 1 
Use drugs because -friends do 

.Use drugs to be acttpted 9 • 
Identification wfth pot-head 

groups * 2 

Constfaiot Variables 

Parental attachment 3 

Parental canniunt,cation ' <S* 

Educational group identity 7 

Perceived acadetsic ability 8 

Number of school activities iO 

Church attendance ^ 4 

Attitude toward alcohol use 3 
Attitude toward tirug use 



r 



stepwise 

H^Hipif r 



980.45 
0.95» 
5.94 

l'20.96 



19.15 
14.43 
12.21 
11.85 

4.86 
22.92 
47.02 

0.44« 



Uilks' 
.712 / 



.642 



.<S78 



.650 
.647 
.64^ 
.641 
.659 
.666 



4( 



inean 

If scr/minant 



Li 
Di 

Func t i on 

1 

2 



Eigenvalue- 



5J of 

aiscr iminatory Cannonical (Cannonical )2 
l*bwr Correlation (CorrylftiQn? 



.534 
.017 



.97 

•03 ^ 



.590 
.129 



.348 
.017 



«Not significant at the .05 level* 
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Table 5: Stepwise DUcrimlnant Analysis for Users, Expi^Pireenters, and 
Non-Users oi Marijuana <l*=4,859) 



Fac i 1 i tat i vei Var i abl es ^ 
Access to ^rugs 
Use drugs because friends do 
Use drugs to be accepted 
Identif ic0ion with pot-head 
groups 

Constraint Vartablesi 
Parental attacNnent 

V.^ Parental . conreuniiEat ion 
Educational group identity 
Perceived academic ability^ 
NiMnsber of school activities 
Church attendance 
Attitude toward alcohol use 

■ Attitude toward drug use 



Order of 
Entry ' 

> 

1 



Stepw'i se''^ 
Multiple F 

2229.98 



UilKs' 
Lawbda 

' .521 



7 


10.22 


,3^6 








1 ..48« ^ 








2 


642.85 


.412 




♦ 

• 


) 


• 






• 


8 


5.24 


.395 








0.07* 










0.96» 








5 


16.39 


.399 








2.24« 








3 


39.15 


> .406 






4 


20.73* 


.402 






6 


10.73 


.398 




t 



Linear '/. Q-f 

Discriminant , . Discriminatory Cannohical^ ^Cannon i cal )2 

Function Eioenvaltje fewer Correlation (QorreUtion? 



1 
2 



1.36 
0.07 



.9S 
, .05 



.759 
.263 



.576 
.069 



«Not significant at the .05 level. 



"9 
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Table &i Classification Results ior Alcohol and Marijuana Use Groups 







■ 


* 






• 


Alcohol Us9 
. GrouD 


'A cases 
Classi-f ied 
Correctly 


Users 


Classi-fied as: 
ExDer imenters 


« 

Non-Users / 




Users 

Exptrimenters 
Non -Users 
Total 


<S3.i 
54.1 
, 4?, 8 
55.8 


1 ,054 
395 
5« 

. 1 ,505 


442. 
1 ,008 

_m 

2,141 


• 123 / 

459 

431 
1,213 ^ 




Kar i juana Use / 
iL«a!i 

Group 


r 

'A c&ses 
Classi-f ied 
Correctly 


Users 


Classified as: 
Exoer imenters 


Non-Users 




Users 

Gxper imenters 
Non-Users 
Total 


70.4 
35.0 
9)1 r4 
76.7 


615 

202 

A? 
879 


163 

327 

20i i 
691 ^ 

» ■ .. ■■ 


96 
406 

f 2;787 
• 3,289 
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